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_AGazconTURaL. 
ir rom the Southern "atone, ) 
TOMATOES. 
Their cultivation, and medicinal qualities. 


Mr Eprror,—In my estimate of this valuable 
vegetable, I may, no doubt, be called an enthu- 
siast, But, sir, | hope what I shall say in regard 
to the plant, may have a tendency to bring the 
attention of farmers to its more extensive cultiva- 
tion, 

This is now the proper season for planting 
them. If the seed has not been planted before, 
they may be now planted in the following man- 
ner: Sow the seed very thin, in drills well ma- 
nured and well pulverised. When large enough 
to transplant, make hills about four feet apart 
each way, and manure them well, In each hill 
set one or two plants, and as early after the plants 
take as possible, place sticks or bushes near them 
to run upon, like peas. 

To have them late in the fall, sow seed in May, 
and set out the young plants when large enough, 
as described above. 

It is not generally known, that this vegetable 
when just ripening, makes pies or tarts of the most 
exquisite flavor. But it is to their medicinal qual- 
ities, | would particularly call the attention of 
your readers, In speaking upon this head, Dr 
Cook observes: “ Of the hygienic or healthful 
properties of the tomato, Prof. Rafinesque says— 
“ Jt is everywhere deemed a very healthy vegeta- 
ble, and an invaluable article for food.” 

Prot. Dickson writes,—* I think it more whole- 
some than any other acid sauce.” 

Robley Dunglison, M. 1D., late Professor in the 
University of Virginia, and now of the University 
of Maryland, says,—* It may be looked upon as 
one of the most whoiesome and valuable esculents 
that belorg to the vegetable kingdom.” 

Many other like authorities might be quoted in 
proof of its hygienic powers, but 1 consider 
unneceseary ; I wilion!y add, that I am led to 
wonder at the folly and infatuation of many of 
my professional brethren, in carrying forward the 
sword of devastation against the health and hap- 
piness of the human family, in the support of de- 
leterious substances, to the utter exclusion of this 
article, whose salutary and benign influences upon 
all who use it, are so apparent and perspicuous 
that the most ordinary observer can but appreciate 
them, as well as the most scientific practitioner of 
the healing art ; but I choose to tread the rugged 
path of duty in placing its virtues before an in- 
tellectual and reading community — my fellow 
citizens. For acts of this kind, according to Vir- 
gil, we inay even claim the best delights of Ely- 
sium; for he says they “were showered upon 
those who received wounds for their country, who 
lived unspotted priests, who uttered verses wor- 
thy of Apollo,or who, like Very, consecrated their 
lives to the useful arts.” 


Mr Thomas writes me,—“I have no positive 





| evidence | wit thin, my own experience of its 5 medi- 
cal properties, though the sauce is very grateful 
to persons recovering from fever, The late Dr 
H. G. Spofford says,—*1 often find myself in- 
commoded and my health impaired by inaction 
of the stomach and bowels. This is always in 
some degree accompanied with a sense of strait- 
ness of the chest; and besides a general uncasi- 
ness and lassitude, with head-uche and some de- 
gree of pain in the region of the liver, ‘The ap- 
petite becomes imperfect, with a peculiar taste of 
the mouth as if something was wanting. The 
tomato at once removes the taste of the mouth ; 
in a little time quickens the action of the liver 
and bowels, and removes all those symptoms and 
feelings. It scems to me that of all articles of 
diet or medicine that have come to my knowledge, 
the tomato acts most directly upon the liver, Sev- 
eral other persons of my acquaintance have de- 
rived similar benefits from its use. It has saved 
me from the necessity of using catharties.’ 

Prof. Rafinesque says,—* As a medicinal arti- 
ele for the liver, ete., it isa new fact, unknown 
even in Europe and India.” 

The Indians use it asa diuretic, and to ex- 
pel concretions from the kidneys. FE. B. Barton, 
M. D., Professor of the Medical College of Louis- 
iana, writes me under date— 


New Orveans, Noy. 28, 1835. 

“]T have read your publication on this subject 
(the tomato) with great interest, and if subsequent 
experience shall sustain your position of its hay- 
ing a specife influence om the liver, and being a 
substitute for calomel, you will confer lasting ben- 
efit upon your country, and erect an enduring 
monument to your own reputation. In it [ most 
cordially wish you success, both as a philauthro- 
pist and an American—and J feelingly do it after 
having, for 16 years, witnessed the horrible rava- 
ges committed by calomel.” 

T have used with decided advantage in a vari- 
ety of complaints, and hope to be able to exhibit 
its remedial powers in so lucid a manner, that all 


| attempts at refutation will prove illusory and va- 


pid, I shall consider its medicinal agency as ap- 
plicable to special cases under separate heads. 


Dysprepsia—(Indigestion.) 


In a public lecture, introductory to my course 
in the Willoughby University of Lake Evie, in 
the fall of 1834, | stated that the tomato, when 
used as an article of diet, was almost a sovereign 
remedy for dyspepsia or indigestion: and from 
subsequent experience, | am more fully confirmed 
in the opinion. ‘The tomato effects a cure in dys- 
peptic cases— 

By its power of solution, Since my ap- 
pointineut in the University of Bellevue Hospital, 
I have received testimony of an indubitable char- 
acter, that the tomato possesses, in an eminent de- 
gree,the power of dissolving the food in the stom- 
ach, and thus supplying the place of the gastric 
juice, when there is a deficiency in the secretion 








of that fluid, (and abe usually i is in ee: cases, ) 
either in quality or quantity ; and that is undoubt- 
edly, out of the body, in the same temperature, a 
most powerful solvent.—Dr Cook’s T'reatise. 
These vegetables may be preserved throughout 
the entire year, by putting them ap in dry sand, 
or rice chaff. Or they may be kept well by put- 
ting them up in stone jars, and covering them 
with a strong pickle of salt and water. Just be- 
fore using them, soak them an hour or so in fresh 
water. Cuarieston Neck, 





(From the Silk Grower.) 

Ata quarterly meeting of the Cheshire County 
Agricultural Association, holden at the Town Hall 
in Keene, on Thursday the 6th day of Apri!, a. p. 
1837— 

The Association was called to order by B. 
Cooke, Esq. the first Vice President. 

The discussion was then commenced on the 
questions contained in the notice. 

It was continued with spirit and interest for 
some time by Messrs Woodward, Conant, Rich, 
Simonds, Cummings, Smith, Griffin, Cooke, Skin- 
nerand Harvey. A statement was a'so read from 
Col. B. Farley, in relation to the culture of Ru- 
ta Baga. 

Some other points of discussion were touched 
upon, when the meeting adjourned to 7 o'clock 
this evening. 

Evening :—Met agreeably to adjournment. 

On motion of Mr Cooke, the following resolu- 
tion was passed: Resolved, That the thanks of 
this association be tendered to Col. Smith for the 
able Address with which we have been favored 
this evening, and that a copy of it be solicited for 
publication in all the papers in this town. 

Voted to dissolve the meeting. 


Attest, J. K. Smith, See’y. 





Remarks of Mr Conant of Jaffrey, at the late 
Agricultural Meeting. 

The subject proposed in the notice, having been 
read, after some remarks of Mr Woodward of Gi!- 
sum, Mr Conant rose and said: 

Mr President:—The subject of discussion at 
this meeting seems to be, first: The importance 
of a more general cultivation of roots as food for 
domestic animals, 

Sir—This is a subject of no minor importance, 
it is one well worthy your attention ; as it deeply 
interests every farmer, whether he has a stock of 
neat cattle, flock of sheep, or horses. As to pi- 
tatoes in particular, | deem them of vast impor- 
tance, and the most valuable root we raise as food 
fur all cattle of the farm; horses, cows, sheep, 
pigs, and likewise for poultry, petatoes are all but 
invaluable, It has been said in an address be- 
fore the American Historieal Society, by an eti- 
nent son of N. Hampshire, the Hon. Levi Wood- 
bury, (and correctly too, as I believe) that a “ sin- 
gle American vegetable, the humble potato, has 
alone more than reprid Europe in real wealth and 
comfort, for all the expenses of the discovery, and 
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seems destined to prove a greater blessing to man- 
kind, than the whole of the precious ores which | 
attracted so strong!y the first voyagers, or which | 
have since been drawn from the prolific mines of 
the south. Potatoes seem to be almost indiepen. | 
sable as an article of food both to man and beast, 
and every farmer will find it very advantageous to 
deal out a small quantity daily during the winter | 
to his cows and sheep, either of turnips or pota- | 
toes, as it not only makes a saving in hay, advan- 
ces their flesh, bat tends greatly to the health ef | 
the animals. | have made use of the English | 
turnip, more or less for my sheep, this 20 years, | 
at the rate, when [ had plenty, of about one avd | 
a halt bushels to the hundred sheep, per day, and | 
they usually come out in the spring in a good and | 
sometimes better plight, than when they went up, 
inthe fall. When we have nota full supply of | 
turnips, we make use of potatoes, We also give | 
more or less potatoes to our cattle, 





Last winter, as vou will recollect, the price of 
hay was very high, snd I had six or seven tons 
of rye straw that was very bright, and I conclo- 
ded to try the experiment to make my cattle eat | 
it, and commenced feeding it to them about the | 
middle of December; | gave them straw in the) 
afternoon, and meadow hay in the morning; at | 
the same time, feeding my cows with potatoes at | 


| 


the rate of four quarts each, per day, and contin- | been told they are a very profitable crop, 


nips, | have been in the censtant practice of rais- 
ing for more than twenty years with various suc- 


cess, sometimes raising several hundred bushels, 


it depending much on the season. My method 
in general, has been to sow the seed in my corn- 
field atthe last time hoeing, and | have never 
failed in raising more or less. I recollect a few 
years since, we bought one paper of Shaker seed, 
(which by the way was all we could obtain) con- 
tiining about halfa gill of seed, and sowed it as 
I could over about an acre of corn ground, and 1 
had one hundred bushels of the handsomest tur- 
nips Lever saw. And | am ef opinion this meth- 
od is the best for taising Eng'ish turnips, that is, 
generally speaking, inasmuch as the labor and ex- 
pense is very trifling when compared with any 


other method Tam acquainted with, and | am of 


the opinion that it should never be dispensed with 
by any farmer who raises corn, Other metheds 
of growing turnips may be, and no doubt are 
profitable, sueh as turning up old sward land, 
some time the fore part of June, harrowing well, 
yarding cattle or sheep on the land thus ploughed, 
and sowing about the first of July. I have also, 
frequently seen large ficlds of turnips growing in 
the vicinity of Bosten, which were sown broac 
casi, they Were sometimes sown as a first, and 
sometimes a second crop afier peas, and I have 


And 1 


ued while my straw lasted, and the result was, | believe they may be raised wiih profit on any 


that my cows came ont inthe spring in better | 
plight, than when we gave them good hay. For | 
a horse, boiled potatoes with a small proportion | 
of meal, is perhaps the best, as it is the most heal-| 


land thatis in good ulth forcorn, Notwithstand- 
ing the English writers say ‘the true turnip soil 
is a deep sandy loam.’ Potatoes, it may perhaps 
be somewhat difficult to deterniine how the great- 


thy feed you can give him, especially when bis | est crop may be raised with the least labor. My 
labor is light, and nearly as nutritive as cats— | experience however, has taught me that when | 
Those and similar experiments have fully satisfied | intend planting on sward land, to plough it in the 


me of not only the importance of growing as ma 


fail, turning it over smooth as possible, in the fol- 


ny roots as we can, but of dealing them out avd |!owing spring barrow it and plough it lightly, 


spending them among our stock in preference to | 
s:liing them, | 

Your next question seems to be, ‘what are the 
comparative profits of Carrots, English and Ruta 
Baga turnips, Mangel Wurtzel, and Potatoes ??— 
This question [ shall leave to some gertleman | 
more able and experienced than Tam, having nev- 
er set apart land for each purpose, and reckoned 
the expense, 

Your next inquiry seems to be, ‘what soil and 
manure is best adapted to each.’ Respecting 
soil, I do not deem it of so much importanee, 60 
far as respects potatoes or turnips, as the manner 
of preparing it. Although I bave usually had the 
best crops on my hill land, where the soil is a 
mixture of loam and clay, except I have a piece 
of swainp-iund where the mud is very deep, there 
I have had the best crops of potatoes [ ever raised. 
As to manure for potatoes, | believe a mixture of 
summer and winter will ensure the best crop in 
proportion of about one load of the former to two 
of the latter, well mixed together. ‘The former, 
if used alone, does not seem to be quite strong | 
enough to carry to perfection a large and healthy 
growth, especially when compost ; the latter when | 
used separate, the potatoes do not seem to start 
forward in their growth so early, and of course 
will not be so large and ripe as when mixed.— 
or turnips, lime or ashes, undoubtedly, are pref- 
erable to any other manure, and should always, if 
it can be obtained, made use of, when they are 
sown in yards. Your next query seems to_ be, 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


being careful not to turn up the sward, furrow it 
about three and a half feet apart, quite light, and 
lay out the manure about two feet apart, seeding 
with large potatoes, or the crown and cut from 
large ones, (whole ones being preferred) and coy- 
ering them light, as | believe a large hill an ene- 
my tothe growth of the potate, in that it ex- 
cludes the influences of the sun, and is not go 
readily moistened by small showers, which seem 
to be 80 necessary to their growth. 1] never was 
more fully satisfied cf a small hill being prefera- 
ble to a large one, than a few years since, when 
I p'anted with potatoes a piece of swamp, where 
we cut the wood and brush off the year previous, 
We carried on the manure in the winter, and the 
sprins following, hodded it out on the top of the 
swamp, covering it as well as we could, which at 
best was very light, hoed them but once, and ow- 
ing to its being very tough and full cf roots, we 
made but small hills, they grew very rapidly, and 
in many instances grew themselves out of the 
ground, and I had the best crop of potatoes I ever 
raised ; averaging from six to ten hills to the bush- 
el. Another method { think valuable and gener- 
ally adopt it, (in the cultivation of potatoes,) is 
where my corn does not come up well, or from 
any other cause is missing, | plant potatoes at the 
first hoeing, and | find them far more profitable 
than beans, 

As respects the culture of Carrots, Ruta Baga 
or Mangel Wurtzel, 1 never have grown but few, 
and am wholly unqualified to judge. I intend, 


‘what mode of culture will ensure the greatest) however, cultivating half an acre of ground to 
crop of each, at the least expense 7 English tur-| Ruta Baga this season, and hope some gentleman 


EW ENGLAND FARMER, 








| 


| 


| 


} 
} 





APRIL <6, 1857. 





will favor us with the results of their experience 
on the subject, 

Mr President,—I have said this much in re- 
gard to the utility of a more general cultivation of 
roots as food for domestic animals, and have giv- 
en a brief sketch of my experience of cultivaton, 
nut hecause I deem myself adequate to judge in 
the one, or direct in the other, but from a belief 
that in a general interchange of our viewsand ex- 
pericuce, some practical good may resu't. 


MR CLAY'S OPINIONS ON BEET SUGAR. 

Every body knows Henry Clay is one of the 
most scientific as well as practical agriculturists in 
the country. In reply toa gentleman in Penn- 
sylvania, last Dee, he says— 


I received your favor of the 19th inst. with the 
paper published by the Royal Agricultural Socie- 
ty of France, on the subject of sugar from Beet. 
I have read those papers with much attention and 
interest, attracted by what I had learnt of the pro- 
gress of that manufacture in France, and by the 
patriotic endeavors of yourself and others in Phil- 


j,adelphia, to introduce it in the United States. I 


| 


took pleasure in distributing some of the Silesian 
beet seed brought from France last spring, and 
for which I believe | was indebted to Mr Runald- 
son, and I caused some of them to be sowed at 
Ashland, my residence. Although it was late in 
the spring, they grew very large and were more 
productive than any other beets which I have ev- 
er tried. There was a similar result with all to 
whom I gave any of the seed. I consider, then, 
that this important and first step towards the in- 
troduction of the manufacture of sugar from beet 
sufiiciently ascertained. ‘Lhere is reasen indeed 
to believe that the climate and so:!ls of our coun- 
try are beiter adapted to the growth of beets than 
those of France. 

In my opinion, the establishment of the manu- 
facture of Beet sugar in the United States, emi- 
nently deserves the liberal patronage of Govern- 
ment. What, if successful, would so greatly re- 
dound to the common benefit, ought to be demon- 
strated by an experiment made at the conimon 
expense.—For it is the apprehension, incident to 
all new and untried enterprise, that now deters in- 
dividuals from embarking in this, Owing to the 
diversity of opinions which exist as to the powers 
and duties of the General Government, which oth- 
erwise would be the most fitting to bestow the 
proper patronage, perhaps an appeal had better 
be made to the liberality of one of the state Goy- 
cinments; and | know of none to which it can 
be addressed with more propriety, than that of 
Pennsylvania, Fortunately the sum necessary, 
would not be large to make a full and fair exper- 
iment, 

I have no doubt of the ultimate introduction of 
the manufacture, either with or without the aid 
of Government, and I believe that at no distant 
day, a great part of this necessary of human life, 


will be derived from this source. If we are to 


icredit the authentic evidence obtained ftom the 


experience of France, the manufacture of sugar 
from beet is less costly than from cane. Ought 
we not admire, and to be profoundly penetrated 
with gratitude for the Providential care which, at 
a moment when from various causes, the supply 
of this necessary article is likely to prove inade- 
quate to consumption, opens a new and bound- 
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less source, assuring the poor as well as the rich, | 
J ? 
in all times and in all countries, of an indispensa- | 


ble article of subsistence ?—.Vorthamp. Cou. 


REPORT ON SILK 


The Report of the Committee on Silk, in the 
louse of Representatives at Washington, through 
their Chairman, Mr Adame, is before us. It em- 
bodies a vast deal of statistical matter bearing up- 
on the progress of the business in this country.— 
The Committee,so far as their investigations have 
been prosecuted, express themselves highly grat- 
ified with the fitness of this country for the growth 
and manufacture of silk, ard the progress it has 
already made, in the establishinent of incipient 
institutions. Jn Maine, the Legislature offers a 
bounty of five cents on every pound of Cocoons, 
and fifty cents on every pound of reeled silk.— 
The subject is enlisting some attention there. In 
New Hampshire, one Company is established and 
many individuals are entering into the business, 
but no legistative aid bas yet been granted. Ver- 
mout, the legislature gives a bounty of ten cents 
on every pound of Cocoons raised in the state, 
and the business of mu'berry trees and silkworms 
is exciting much attention in many towns, Mas- 
sachusetts leads in the business, and her legisla- 
ture eflers $1.00 for every ten pounds of Cocoons, 
fifty cents for every pound of raw silk, and $1.00 
per pound for every pound of reeled and twisted, 
‘{here are various incorporated companies in Mas- 
sachuseits, besides individuals in every section of 
the state, directly engaged in the business. The 
Northampton Company has a capital of $150,( 00. 
with about three hundred acres of land, various 
buildings, with machinery in operation, and over 
100,000 Chinese and White Mulberry trees. The 
New England Silk Company at Dedham, has a 


vapital of $100,000 and twenty or thirty acres of 


Mulberry trees. The Massachusetts Silk Compa- 
ny at Framingham, has a capital of $150,000 and 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, with nearly 
one hundred thousand mulberry trees. ‘There are 
also the Boston, Nantucket, Roxbury and New- 
buryport incorporated Silk Companies, 
which are preparing to grow and manufacture 
silk, or are already in successful operation. The 
business is also prosecuted with singular success 
by farmers, who make it a part of their household 
operations, in almost every section of the state.— 
In Rhode Island, one incorporated Company ex- 
ists with a capital of $100,000 at Providence, and 
the business is enlisting the interest of people in 
other sections of the state. Connecticut, where 
sik has long been grown on a small scale, the 
legislative encouragement is ample, paying $1,00 
for every one hundred [talian or Chinese Mul- 
berry trees five years old, and 50 cents for every 
pound of reeled silk, There are two incorpora- 
ted companies, one with a capital of $20,000, at 
Mansfield, and the other with a capital of $30,000 
at Hartford. The business is extending into dif- 
ferent sections of the state, and promises to be a 
source of future opulence to its citizens. ‘These 
facts in relation to the business in New England, 
we gather from the Report, and another week 
shall show its progress and extent through the 
middle and southern states. We are amazed at 
the interest the subject has already excited. ‘Thus 
far, New Englaud leads, and Massachusetts goes 
ahead of all her sister states in the silk business. 
— Northampton Cou. 


CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA. 
Mr James M. Lawton, in a communication in 
| the Cultivator, gives the following rules for the 
| preparation of the soil, and the culture of the Ru- 
jta Raga. 


jare the result of many years experience and close | 


observation. 
nature of the plant, is a strong loarn, 


spring, in order thatthe sward, if it have one, may 
ret by the 10th of June. 

3. The land should be made perfectly mellow 
and smooth, and a good coat of manure that is 
fine, say sheep or barn manure should be put on. 

4. Throw the Jand into ridges 24 inches apart, 
with a small horse plough. 

5. Roll down the ridges by a light roller, or 
other instrument; make a light furrow, say an 
inch deep, drill in the seed on or about the 15th 
of June: the seed should be 10 inches apart in 
the drill, and when the plants come uy, all but 
one plaut should be pulled up. 

6. Dress the plants three times in a season, that 
is, keep the weeds out, and the earth stirred about 
the plants; as they are first breaking the ground, 
they must be powdered with plaster of Paris, — 
and twice afterwards also—when they receive the 
| two last hoeings. 
| Mr “Lawton further adds, that he has found the 
| above rules, when closely followed, never to fail 
in producing a good crop ; this last year he raised 
‘from 90 reds, that is from half an acre and ten 
perches of land, 605 bushels of sound, close grain- 
jed Ruta baga turnips, on land a distance from the 
|house and barn, on which, never to his knowl- 
| edge, a spoonful of manure had been placed until 








the ground. 
j bushels per acre, 


The success of Mr Lawton 
shou'd surely serve to stimulate every farmer and 
planter to at least appropriate an acre or two to 
the culture of this excellent and hardy reot. Un- 
like the other members of the turnip family, ii 
will preserve through the hardest winter in the 


all of | field, if the precaution be taken to throw a fur- 


row up against the rows, just as the hard frests 
set in, and may be drawn thence for use, as oc- 
casion may suit, They are also more firm in 
meat, and more uutritious than any other turnip, 
Horses and cows that feed upon them do not scour 
as when kept on the other varieties, —Ballimore 
Farmer. 





DUTY OF FIELD DRIVERS. 

Cattle at this season of the year should be kept 
from grass lands, particularly side hills and wet 
portions. 

The following extracts from the Massachusetts 


Drivers :-— 

Section 1. When any beasts are taken up and 
distrained by any field driver, for going at large 
contrary to Jaw, they shall be forthwith impoun- 
ded inthe town pound, and the pound keeper 
shall furnish them with suitable food and water, 
s0 long as they are detaived in his custody, 

Sect. 2. The field driver shall be entitled to 50 
cents per head for ull horses, asses, mules and neat 
cattle, and ten cents per head for all sheep and 
swine. 

Sect. 4. When any person is injured in bis 
land, by sheep, sivine, horses, asses, mules, goats, 





The conclusions at which he arrives, | 


1. The land he says, properly adapted to the) 


2. ‘The land should be ploughed early in the | 


within a few days of the time he put the seed in | 
‘Lhis product was equal to 1075 5-9 


Revised Statutes, show, in part, the duty of Field | 


for neat cattle, he may recover his damages in an 
I action of trespass against the owner of the beasis, 
lor by distraining the beasts doing the dan age, 
jand proceeding therewith as Lerein after direc- 
ted; provided that if the beasts shall have been 
lawfully onthe adjoining lands, and shall have 
hescaped therefrom, in consequence of the negiect 
of the person, who has suffered the damage, to 
, the ow- 
linble for such dam- 


lmaintain his part of the division fence 
ner of the beast shall not be 
age, 

Sect. 5. The beasts so distrained for daing dam. 
age, shall be impounded, either in the town pound, 
(or in some suitable place, under the immediate 
care and inspection of the person who distrained 
them, and he shall furnish them with suitable 
food and water, so long as they remain impoun- 
ded, 

Sect. 8. When beasts are impounded, the per- 
‘son impounding them, shal!, within twentytour 
hours thereafter, give notice thereof, in writing, 
to the owner or the person having the care of 
them, if kuown, and living within six miles from 
the place of impounding, which notice shall be 
delivered to the party, or left at his place of abode, 
ond shall contain a description of the beasts, and 
a statement of the time, place and cause of imn- 

pounding, 

| Sect. 14. Ifany beasts, that have been lawfully 
distrained or impounded, shall escape or be res- 
cued, the pound-keeper, field driver, or other 
person who distrained them, may, at any time 
within seven days thereafter, retake the beasts, 
and hold and dispose thereof, as if no escape or 
rescue had taken place. 


i 
| 


} 


Gideon B. Smith, Esq. of Baltimore, says in a 
letter to the Editor of the Genesee Farmer, pub- 
lished Felk 4, 1837: 

“Asa frend to my country, I would earnestly 
/urge upon all who contemplate making silk, to 
|turn their attention exclusively upon the Morus 
| Multicaulis, Do not waste time and means in at- 
tempts to raise them from seed, or in getting bet- 
‘ter varieties, (the first is very difficult, the latter 
‘impossible.) Bat if they have only the means of 
/purchasing only one litle tree, take it, cut it up, 
| plant the cuttings with a bud on each ina hot 
jbed. The next spring cut up the produce in the 
| same way, and so go on to the next, and if neces- 
|sary the year following, and they will have as 

many trees as they can use. Let Out 
on tree they can make t:n the first year, and 
| of the ten they can make 150 the second year, and 
| of the 150 they can make 2,250 the third year, and 
| of these they can make 33,750 the fourth year, be- 
|sides having all the old roots to form standar |! 
| trees—and in the mean time be acquiring prac- 
} 


us see, 


‘tical information in the management of sifkworms, 
Let them select some high dry ground for their 
mulberry orchard, if sandy, all the better. Such 
is my advice to all who cultivate silk, All my 
practical information has been derived from my 
}own practice, and with my own aands, I have 
had no servants to do the work for me and report 
to me the results,—but I have done it with my 
own hands, and observed the results with my own 


eves.” 





The Albany Argus says than one bushel of un- 
slacked lime, ground fine like plaster of Paris, to 
the acre, and sewed in the spring just as the wheat 
begins to grow, will destroy the wheat fly, 
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SCRAPS FOR THE ECONOMICAL. 

The other day, { heard a mechanic say, ‘f have 

a wife and two children ; we live in a very small 
house ; but to save my life, T cannot spend less 
than twelve hundred a year.” Another replied, 
‘You ure noteconomical ; [spend but eight hun- 
dred. I thought to myself—* Neither of you pick 
up your twine and paper? A third one who was 
present, was silent; but after they were gone, he 
said, *! keep house, and comfortably too, with a 
wile and children, for six hundred a year; but I 
suppose they would have thought me mean, if I 





had told them so,’ 
it merely occurred to me that his wife and chil-| 
dren were in the habit cf picking up paper and 
twine. 

economy is generally despised as a lew virtue, 
tending to make people ungenerous and selfish.— 
This is true of avarice; but it is not so of econo- 
my. 
for himself the permanent power of being useful | 
and generous. He who thoughtlessly gives away 
ten dollars, when be owes a hundred more than 
he can pay, deserves no praise—he obeys a sud- 
den impulse, more like instinet than reason ; it 
would be real charity to check this feeling ; be- 
“anise the good he does may be doubtful, while 
the injury he does his family and cre‘titors is cer- 
tain. ‘True economy is a careful treasurer in the 
service of benevolence ; and where they ere uni- 
ted, respectability 
low. 

Bread is now so heavy an article of expense, 


The man who is economical, is iaying up 


, Prosperity and peace will fol- 


that all waste suould be guarded against; and 
having it cut in the room will tend much to pre- 
vent it.—Since the scarcity in 1795, and 1800, that 
custom has been mech adopted, It should not 
be cut until a day old. Earthen pans and covers 
keep it best. 

As far as it is possible, have bits of bread eaten 
up before they become hard, Sj read those that) 
are not eaten, and let them dry, to be pounded for 
puddings, or soaked for brewis. Brewis is made 
of crusts and dry pieces of bread, soaked a good 
while in bot milk, mashed up, and salted and but- 
tered like toast. Above all, do not Jet crusts ac- 
cumulate in sueli quantities, that they cannot be 
used. Wath proper care, there is no need of los- 
ing a particle of bread, even in the 
er, 

Make your own bread and eake, 
think it is just as cheap to buy of the baker and 
confectioner ; but itis not halfas cheap. True, 
it is more convenient; and therefore the rich are 
justifiable in employing them ; but those who are 
under the necessity of being economical, should 
make convenience a secondary object. In the 
first place, confectioners make their cake richer 
than people of moderate income can afford to 
make it; in the next place, your domestic or your- 
self, may just as well employ your own time, as 
to pay them for theirs, 





~ 4 
Some people 


Rags should never be thrown away because 
they are dirty. Mop-rags, lamp-rags, &c. should 
be washed, dried and put in the rag-bag. There 
is no need of expending soap upon them ; boil 
them out in dirty suds, after you have done wash- 
ing. 

Linen rags should be carefully saved; for they 
are extremely useful in sickness. If they have 
become dirty and worn by cleaning silver, &c., 
wash them and serape them into lint, 

After old coats, pa .taloons, &e. have been cut 


hoitest weath- | 














up for boys, and are no longer capable of being 
converte into garments, cut them into strips, and 
employ the leisure moments of children or do- 
mestics, in sewing and braiding them for door- 
mats, 

If you are troubled to get soft water for wash- 
ing, fll a tub or barrel half full of ashes, and fill 
it up with water, so that you may have lye when- 
ever you want it. A gallon of strong lye put in- 
to a great kettle of water will make it as soft as 
rain water. Some people use pearlash or potash ; 
but this costs something, and is very apt to injure 


I did not think him mean 3) the texture of the cloth. 


The first young leaves of the common cur- 
rant-bush, gathered as soon as they put out and 
dried on tin, can hardly be distinguished from 
green tea, 

if you have a greater quantity of cheese in the 
house than is likely to be soon used, cover them 
carefully with paper, fastened on with flour paste, 
so as to exclude the air. In this way they may 
be kept free from insects for years, They should 
be kept in a dry, cool place. 

If you have a large fumily, it is well to keep 
white rags separate from colored ones, and cot- 
ton separate from woollen; they bring a higher 
price, Paper brings a cent a pound, and if you 
have plenty of room, it is well to save it. ‘A pen- 
ny saved js a penny got.’ 

When molasses is used in cooking, it is a pro- 
digious improvement to boil and skim it before 
you use it. It takes out the unpleasaut raw taste, 
and makes it almost as good as sugar. Where 
molasses is used much for cooking, it is well to 
prepare one or two gallons in this way at a time. 





GEOLOGY. 

There is nothing which promises greater advan- 
tage to the people of this country, than the results 
of the various geological surveys, now making in 
many of the States. If this science be properly 
cultivated, our internal resources will be multi- 
plied, and as these increase, our national strength 
will be advanced. ‘The study of Geology will 
unfold treasures, which our good forefathers nev- 
er dreamed of finding. tt is a science of so re- 
cent date, that it would be too much to expect 
from a number of our subscribers, were we, to 
suppose them acquainted, with its nature and 
uses. Therefore, we will as briefly as possible, 
enumerate the facts on which it is grounded, 

It is self-evident that the exterior surface of the 
earth has undergone many changes ; these have 
been effected, hy either fire or water, in some in- 
stances both, This has led scientific men to sup- 
pose that the interior of the earth contains either 





water or fire in a liquid state, but the evidences 


in favor of each, are so equally poised, that in the 
present imperfect state of the science, it is impos- 
sible to determine the question. ‘The advocates 
of fire are called Plutonians, of water, Neptunians, 
There have been other theories than these ad- 
vanced, but they are too whimsical to be defen- 
ded. 

Whichever of these theories be currect, it is 
admitted by all philosophers, that the surface of 
the earth is nothing more than a crust or shell 
composed of many layers or strata, These strata 
are divided into six classes, and these are subdi- 
vided into twentyone orders. 

To give a better idea of this, if a man could 
suppose an orange covered with six coats of paint, 
but the paint having 21 different shades, he would 





have a correct idea of the outward covering, or 
crust of the earth. Had we space, by carrying out 
the figure, we could acceunt for bill and dale, vol- 
cano and sea, 

The uses of Geology then, are to teach the na- 
tare of these coverings and ascertain their value, 
in contributing to the wants, defence, or comfort 
of mankind, Not only this, but by being versed 
in Geology, we can account for many agricultu- 
ral phenomena, and thus avert the consequences, 
if disadvantageous, or cause them to bo repeated, 
if to our benefit. Geology is a study in which 
every land owner is particularly interested ; thro’ 
its means, we can correctly estia.ate the value of 
land, by knowing how much matter it contains, 
which can be converted into a source of profit.— 
‘The expense of studying Geology is trifling, and 
if we were to spend our hour a day on it, for 3 
years, and make observations in the mean time, 
it would be of incalculable benefit to the commu- 
nity, and a source of rational amusement, and 
more probably of wealth to curselves,—Concord 
(Ms.) Gazette. 





Cueck upon Counterrerirers.—It is stated in 
the New York American, that a French chemist 
has lately discovered a pecular composition for 
paper, which is likely to set at defiance, if used 
for notes or bills, the efforts of the counterfeiter, 
in changing the contents or denomination, This 
has been the most profitable branch of business to 
the counterfeiter, of late years, as by means of 
some chemical agent adapted to the purpose, the 
denomination of the note has been expunged, and 
the blank filled with a larger sum. But the pa- 
per which this ingenious chemist has prepared, 
seems to render this sort of operation impossible 
without detection, as the slightest acid is said to 
leave on itan ineffaceable stain, which at once 
reveals the attempt at fraud.—The discovery is 
an important one, and if effectual, will no doubt 
prove highly useful as a protection against one 
species of counterfeiting, and that the most dan- 
gerous and difficult to guard against heretofore. 
Several of the New York banks are in treaty with 
the agent in that city of the 
rers of this paper, and some further experiments 
are shortly to be made, with a view to a couclu- 
sive test of its virtue.—Lancaster Ex. - 


French manufactu- 





Wasaine Sitxs.—A late number of an Eng- 
lish periodical, contains an useful article on washi- 
ing silks, from which we copy the fullowing ex- 
tract :— 

“ Lay the piece of silk upon a clean board ; soap 
a piece of flannel wet, and with this rub the silk 
carefully and evenly one way; after having thus 
cleansed one side of the silk, tuke a wet sponge 
aud wash off the soap; proceed in the same man- 
ner to clean the other side, and then wipe the wa- 
ter off of each with a cleandry cloth; after which 
hang the silk in the air to dry ; do not wring it, 
but hang it as single as possible upon a linen horse, 
and let it dry gradually. When very nearly dry, 
iron it with a cool box. In this manner we last 
summer washed a slate-colored dress, which was 
so dirty with the constant wear of a winter, that 
we did not like ‘o use it even for linings, without 
endeavoring to remove some of the spots, and we 
were quite hopeless of its being fit for anything 
except linings, even when washed, but its bright- 
ness was completely restored, its texture was soft- 
er than when new, 
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HESSIAN FLY. 

The fly itself is a small insect with long bluish 
wings, and may be seen hovering about over a 
wheat field in a warm day in the fall, after the 
wheat is up and has got into stooling—it then de- | 
posites its eggs, from one to five or six, on the 
lower leaf, where it joins the stalk. The eggs! 
when first laid, are about the size of the point of | 
a pin and white ; ; they grow until they become of | 
the size of a iy seed, when they change the col- 
or to a brown, and appear in the shape and color | 
of a flax seed. While in the white state they 
appear to extract nourishment from the stalk of| 
wheat, from their wounding it, the eggs continue | 
in the flaxed state in the stalk at the junction of | 
the lower leaf, until the next spring, and every 
stalk that bas an egg in it, turns to a dark green 
and perishes before the next spring. In the spring | 
after the wheat begins to grow, no eggs can be | 
fuund in the live wheat, but on examining, there | 
can be found dead stools of wheat, and on taking | 
these up you will find the egg at the root of the 
stool where it was deposited, appearing like a 
flax seed. When the weather becomes warm, 
these eggs hatch, and the little creature crawls 
out of the ground, and begins to lay eggs on the 
surviving wheat, close to the stalk on the lower 
lexf, where the egy remains, going through its 
changes until fall, when it comes out a fly again, 
and commences on the new sown wheat. 

The fly wil lay its egg in Rye, but the rye-! 
stalk grows strong and fast, and bursts open the 
husk leaf where the egg is laid and the egg falls | 
out and perishes. It will lay its eggs in oats and | 
timothy, but not do much injury. ‘This fly is a 
very different insect from the fly that has lately 
made its appearance in New England and New 
York state, or the Maryland fly—in both of these | 
last cases, the fly lays its egg in the grain while | 
in a milky state, and the worm eats the milk and | 
meal out of the grain, but in no case has the grain 
been eaten by the Hessian fly, or found in it— | 
but all these flies may 188, her tags in the same field | 
in their own way. What is the remedy? [t ean- | 
net be in applying any thing to the seed before 
sowing, as the fly lives on the root or near it, in- | 
stead of the ear or grain. Even good tllage has 
failed this last season, as well as late sowing, — 
Will not lime do it if properly applied, as a very | ¢ 
sinall portion of lime is a quick and certain death 
to many insects? One pint of lime mixed with 
100 bushels of wheat will destroy every weevil in 
it, and if blown from a fan into a barn it will des- 
troy or drive them all out. | 

Lime is a certain and quick death to fleas, &c. 
and itis said that by sowing over the grain, it! 
will destroy the egg in the grain, Supposing a} 
farmer when be found the fly was in his wheat | 
depositing its eggs, should sow half a bushel of 
lime while warm after slacking, upon an acre in | 
a still morning while the dew is on—the lime be- 
ing light and fine will spread and settle down on 
the leaves of wheat,and reach the egg while in the 
soft and white state and most likely to destroy it. 
“Where the stubble is full of the egg, by plougiing 
deep inthe fall or early in the spring, the egg 
will be buried so deep that it will perish. In the 
fall, one or two frosts will destroy most of the fly, 
and late sowing in some cases.— Pennsylvania Re- 
publican, 





Tur Manvuracturtna ADVANTAGES OF AMERi- | 
¢a.—Since the publication of England, 


/ing tothe 


lof the most fertile soil in the world, and its inex- 


| manufactures, 
} . ° 2s 
| provements, the superior education of its people, 


that it is from these, and not from the barbarous 


‘that the grandeur of our commercial and national 


a = - . ~— 
hes row Woopen Rotiers may be constrycted 
a has- iby most furmers, at a very moderate expense for 
iron work. Take thiee east off fore wagon or 
other small wheels ; place two of them six feet 
apart, and the other in the centre; fix an 
axle through the naves of each, so as to connect 
them together, and serve to draw hy ; upon these, 
strong planks, cut very narrow, and bevelled at 
the edges, are to be firmly nailed lengthwise, un- 
til the roller is completely covered. ft may then 
haustible mines of coal, iron, lead, &¢.—looking | be mounted in the usual manner. If additional 
at these, and remembering the quantity and posi- Fweight is required, as will generally be the case, 
tion of a people universally instructed and per-| it should be hung on the ax'e within the hollow. 
fectly free, and possessing as a consequence of! The draft of a roller is lessened by increasing its 
these, a new born energy and vitality very far | diameter : 


and America, the author has had an opportunity | 
of visiting the United States, and of taking 
ty glance of the American people ; and this ocu- 
lar experience of the country has confirmed him 
in the views he put forth in that pamphlet. Look- 
natural endowments of the North Amer- 
ican continent—as far superior to Europe as the 
latter is to Africa—with an almost immeasurable 
extent of river navigation—its boundless expanse 


iron 


for it has been proved that the same 


| surpassing the character of any nation of the old | strength which is required to draw a roller of 
' world—the writer reiterates the moral of his for-| half a ton weight, over a height of two inches, 
mer work by declaring his conviction that it is} when the diameter of the cylinder is one foot, 
from the west, rather than the east, that danger to | will suffice to draw rollers of 15 and 18 1-2 ewt., 


the supremacy of Great Britain is to be apprehen- | when their diameters are respectively 2 and 2 ft. 
ded ;—that it is from the peaceful and silent ri- | —Cultivator. 

valry of American co:;smerece, the growth in its catamaran mae 

its rapid progress in internal im- Inptan Cory.—I would advise farmers not to 
be afraid to plant corn the ensuing season, if the 
spring at planting time should appear favorable 
for that crop. Although for several years past, it 
has been an uncertain crop, yet I would have the 
farmers of Maine remember the 
prosperity is endangered. And the writer stakes | A. D. 1812, to 1816, when the general 
his reputation upon the prediction, that in less | Cry prevailed, that it was unsafe to plant corn.— 
than twenty years, this will be the sentiment of |Phere was very lithe corn planted in 1817, but 
the people of England generally ; and that ihe what corn was planted did well; and for about 
same conviction will be foreed upon the home | 10 or 12 years after that period we had a series of 
good corn seasons; and if there is any thing in 


and their economical and pacific government,— 


policy or the impoverishing armaments of Russia, 





series of cold sea- 
sons from 


government of the country. The writer has been 


farmers not des- 


pend, but plant a suitable proportion of Indian 


with respect to the mineral resources of America. 


\In nothing does that country surpass Europe so Corn, notwithstanding [ am a great friend to the 


Lag » 
i miles of 


' mines in 
pits, is to drive_an adit into the sloping banks of 
| the navigable rivers, and at a few yards distance 
‘the coal stratum is usually 


} 
lel. These are facts which 





much as in its rich beds ot coal, By a govern- 
ment survey of the state of Pennsylvania, 
pears that it contains twenty square 
with iron in This is 

while the whole of the Mississip- 


it ap- 
thousand 
coal, proportion, 
one state only! 
pi valley is more or less enriched with this inval- 
uvable combustible. Several of his neighbors have 
been astonished by the inspection of a specimen | 
of bituminons coal which the writer procured | 
from a pit at Brownsville, on the Monongahela 
river above Pittsburg, and which is pronounced | 


equal to the very best "qualidie -s produced from the | 
. ' 


Yorkshire. The mode of working the 


found 6 feet in thick- 
ness; and as the miner is always able to work in 


fan upright posture, one man frequently produce 


as much as 100 loads a day, 
The steamboat in which the author went from 
Brownsville to Pittsburg, stopped at one of these 


_pit’s mouths, and took in a supply of fuel, which | 


| was charged at the rate of three farthings a bush- 
bear more directly 
upon the future destinies of this country, than the 


marriages of the crowned heads in Portugal, the | 


movements of savage forces in Russia, and simi- 
lar proceedings, to which we attach so much im- 


portance.— Russia, by a Manchester Manufacturer. 





Correr.—The annua! table of exports from the | night wateh was ordered, the 
ports of Havana and Mantanzas, e xhibit the cu- | 


| 
i! g 
surprised at the little knowledge that exists here | © yeles, | would have my brother 
| 
| 
|. 
| 


increase of the wheat culture.—Maine Far. 


Tur Contrast. eis pansies gives nothing 
lfrom her public treasury to sustain her common 
' schools, but she gives bountifully from her publie 
| tres asury to sustain and encourage her agricultaral 
societies, and is now abeut making an agricultural 
survey of her territory. Her schools are surpas- 
ised by none in the Union. New York has given 
| millions to her colleges, and millions to her com- 
;mon schools ; but she clenches her purse with a 
convulsive gripe when she is asked to aid and 
| encourage agricultural societies. If it is true that 

wisdom lies between two extremes, these states 
might learn from each other. 


| 


sugar madein Mass, from beets, will doubtless in- 
duce the planting of beets to a large extent in that 
state. Jn many other states they are going large- 
|ly into the business. 

There is no difficulty in cultivating the sugar 
|heet in Maine, We raised some very fine Inst 
year, iu our garden, ‘They are good also for the 
| table. 

If New England can produce silk and sugar, it 
| will be a great ac quisition. — Kennebec Jour. 


| 
| The bounty of three cents a pound for all the 


A late traveller records, that during a voyage 
| from Marseilles toward Palestine, when the first 
came, one 
Captiin of the ves- 


sailors 
after the other, to say to the 


rious fact, that in the last 3 years, the quantity of | sel, “ God be with us!” Reader! You are left to 


coffee shipped to the U. S., exceeded the 
quantity shipped to Europe, by 


whole | form your own reflections 
076,000 Ibs,— 
Ireland, } The export to the U. S. was 40,900,000. 


and resolutions trom 
| this interesting fact. God, indeed, be with us, for 
| without him what would we be ? 
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FARMER’S WORK. 

It is an injury to pastures to turn in cattle too early 
in the spring; and most hurtful to those lots in which 
the grass springs earliest, as in those which are low and 
wet, in which the grass comes forward soonest. The 
feet of the cattle early in spring destroy the young grass, 
and cut up the sward in such a manner as to produce a 
great amount of injury, without any benefit to the cat- 
tle; as the little food they can obtain from the grass 
just sprouting, serves scarcely any other purpose than 


to canse them to scour. The grass in pastures should 


be so far grown before cattle are admitted, that they can’ 


fill themselves without rambling over the whele ground, 
The 20th of May is qnite early enough in common sea- 
sons toturn cattle into almost any of our New England 
pastures. Out of some, they should be kept still later 
The diicst pastures should be used first, though in them 
the grass is shortest, that the breaking of the sward by 
the cattle’s feet may not take place to any great ex- 
tent. 

It is recommended not to turn all sorts of cattle into 
pastures atonce. Milch cows, working oxen and fat- 
ting beasts should be indulged with the first feeding of 
a pasture ; afterwards sheep and horses may take their 
turn When a lotis thus fed off, it should be shut up, 
and the dung which has been dropped should be beaten 
to pieces, and well seattered, Afterwards, a second lot 
muy be opened and treated in the same manner, and so 
on in rotation, from one inclosure to another, giving 
each inclosure some time to recruit; taking care, as far 
as possible, to feed the dr est pastures first, so that the 
sward may be the less injured by the treading of the 
cattle, 

Something considerable is saved by letting different 
sorts of grazing animals take their turn in a pasture.— 
By this means, nearly all the herbage will be eaten; 
much of which would otherwise be Jost. Horses will 
eat the leavings of horned cattle ; and sheep will eat 
some things which both the others leave. 

If swine are turned imto a pasture, they shoul*® “have 
rings on their noses, unless itis an object to e #ploy 
those animals in rooting out brakes and other «weeds 
which they consume for food. If they are allowed the 
first of the feed, they will defile the grass, so that the 
horses and cattle will reject it, 

Let the stock.of a farmer be greater or less, he 
should have at least four inclosures of pasture land.— 
One inclosure may be fed two weeks, and then shut up 
to grow, and then another, Each one will recruit well 
in six weeks, and each will have that time to reeruit.— 
Butin the latter part of October, the cattle may range 
through all the lots, unless some one may become too 
wetand soft. In this case it ought to be shut up, and 
kept till feeding time the next year. 

So different is the appetite of different animals, that 
there is scarcely any plant which is not eaten by some, 
and rejected by others. The following are said to be 
facts, which have been ascertained in Holland.—When 
eight cows have been in a pasture, and can no longer 
obtain nourishment, two horses wil! do very well there 
for some days, and when nothing is left for the horses, 
four sheep will live upon it; this not only proceeds 
from their differing in the choice of planis, but from the 
formation of their mouths, which are not equally adap- 
ted to lay hold of the grass. 


Although small pastures are recommended for pas- 


turing neat cattle and horses, yet Mr Loudon observes 
sheep. These animals are not only impatient of heat, 
and liable to be much injured by flies, in smal] pastures 
often surrounded by trees and high hedges, but they are 
naturally, with the exception, perhaps, of the Leicester 
variety, much more restless and easily disturbed, than 
any other species ef live stock. 
Kaimes, ‘love a wider range, and ought to have it, be- 


‘Sheep,’ says Lord 


one they delight in short grass; give them eighty or | 


ninety acress, and any fence will keep them in; con- 
| fine them to a field of seven or eight aeres, and it must 


man’s Farmer, p. 203.] Though fields so large as 50 
or 90 acres, can be advisable only in hilly districts, yet 
the general rule is neverthless consistent with experi- 


hence.” 


| 
j 
| 
| 


Leersia Onyzoinrs. — Leersia oryzoides. 


Leersia. Synon, Sandly’s grass. 


Gramme, 


This is a perennial grass, which, according 


}to Loudon, grows two feet high, and to the culture of) 


which, much attention has of late been paid in South 
Carolina. Through the politeness of Dr 8S Blanding, 
of Columbla, S. C., we have been furnished with a 
small quantity of seed, which we shall distribute with 
pleasure to our friends and patrons who are disposed to 
test its qualities in our climate. Dr Blanding has fur- 


nished us with the following account of its culture. 


“ The seed of the Leersia oryzoides has be en brought 
into cultivation by Mr Richard Sandly of this place — 
He says the first year it has to be cultivated in drills, or 
it will be overrun by other grasses, but after that it will 
take care of itself, and he cuts three crops in a season 
from it. The soil which suits it is a moist or wet one, 
which cannot be brought into ordinary tillage. The 
hay from it, is fine for stock, and sells in this market 
readily ata good price. Your frierds in the country 
will soon test its value. 


’ 


Mr Sandly’s plantation is 40 miles from Columbia.’ 


We take this opportunity to give a brief account of 
the method recommended by one of the first economists 
in Europe for raising rare grasses, 
garden aspot should be selected in such a situation, 
that it will not be exposed to mix with other kinds of 


should be prepared by digging and manuring, in which 
four drills ehould be made lengthways of the bed; in 
these, the seed should be sown. ‘The young plants 
should be kept free from weeds, and the seeds collected 
when ripened, This also gives a fair chance for obsery- 


ing the qualities and peculiarities of the grass. J. B. 





Hints ror Apait.—Wheat, which has been injured 
by the heaving of the frost, has in some cases, been great- 
ly benefited by passing a roller over it, thus pressing the 
roots again into the earth. 

New meadows should be rolled in the spring, to ren- 
der the surface smooth for mowing. 

Plaster, to be beneficial to the greatest extent, should 
be sown on meadows early in the spring. 








Green sward, in order to be turned over neatly, should 
have the furrow slices one half wider than thick. 


| produced crops freer from smut in consequence of this 
operation, and yielded larger products. 

The planting of locust trees for timber, should be 
|} more attended to. The seeds when sown, should be 
| previously scalded by pouring hot water on them and 
| suffering if to stand for several hours—-the swollen ones 


that “ Large inclosures are in general best adapted fog | 


be a very strong fence that keeps them in.’—[Gentie- | 


Rough | 


Triandia Trigynia. | 


J have not seen it growing, as | 


{n a quarter of the | 


grass, flowering at the same time. A bed four feet wide 


Seed barley, by being limed and rolled in plaster, has | 


shou!d then be planted, and the others rescalded.— G 
esee Furmer. 


en- 





Peas.—A writer in the Genesee 
Farmer, observes, that the custom used to be among 
farmers to sow three or four bushels of peas to the acre, 
and they usually obtained about fifieen bushels; that 
some years ago, he went from home, directing his far- 
mer to sow two acres of peas just as he sowed wheat, 


On tue Cutture or 


having reference to the manner of sowing in drills or 
broadcast. ‘The farmer, supposing that he had reference 
to the quantity, sowed only one and a quarter bushels 
to the acre. On returning, he found his peas very thin 
and let it go for an experiment, and it proved to bea 
profitable one; for he harvested 76 1-2 bushels. He 
has since followed out the experiment, and generally 


| gets about twenty fold. 


The writer disapproves of sow- 
ing oats among peas, as the oats weaken the pea vines 
and lessen the crop. He thinks that peus are a good 
substitute for Indian Corn in feeding cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine, and observes that they produce better 


in cold seasons than in hot.— Yankee Farmer. 





Preparing Sexy Wueat.—There are many meth- 
ods of preparing wheat to sow. 


The method adopted 
by Mr Williams of Fitchburg, who has been very suc- 
cessful im raising this crop, is, to mix a sufficiency of 
thick white wash, made from good lime, to ceat over 
|every kernel, say two quarts to a bushel of seed; lye 
from wood ashes, will answer as well, except the sow- 
| ing cannot be performed so evenly. [le has never been 
troubled with smut on acrop thus prepared. Twenty 
bushels of wood ashes to the acre, to be strown on the 
wheat plants when twe inches out of the ground is ben- 
eficial, 
The trifling expense of a preparation of this kind, 
would doubtless be amply remunerated. 


To tHe AcricutturaL Isterxest.—lt was ‘with no 
ordinary feelings of pleasure, that we announced in oor 
paper of the 15th inst., the formation of an Agricultural 
Society in this place, which we sincerely hope is the 
precursor of many similar Institutions in this fine sec- 
tion of the Province. 


The Society met on Thursday evening last, and elec- 
| ted the following gentlemen office bearers for the current 
| year, viz: J. W. Harris, Esq President ; A. Patterson, 
Esq. Vice President; R. Dawson, Treasurer; J. Daw- 
son, Secretary; Matthew Patterson, M. J. Wilkins, 
Esq., D. Fraser, D. Hockin and J. D. B. Fraser, Com- 
mittee.— Pictou (.V. S.) Bee. 





Mepicatep Corrre ror Cuitpren.—Senna Coffee. 
A singular preparation for children 1s recommended in 
\the Bulletin General de Therapeutique, as one admira- 
‘bly calculated for the exhibition of senna, without 
out inducing nausea or disgust. 


! 


| 
| 


An infusion of senna 
| is to be made in water and allowed to stand all night, 


| 


| the liquid is to be filtered in the morning, and employed 
| instead of water, in making a cup of coffee, to which a 





| 

: : hag, 

| proportionate quantity of milk and sugar should be ad- 
| ded. 

{ 

| A New Ixvention ror Hammeninc Stoye.—Mr 


| Mighill Nutting of Portland, Maine, has exhibited to us 
a miniature model of a machine of his own invention, 


which promises to be of immense importance in archi- 
tecture, as it will ultimately reduce the price of stone, 
as a building material, so low as to become a substitute 
| altogether for brick or wood.—Portland pn, 


| 
{ 
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THE RMOMETRIC! AL. 


Reported tor the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, wee ‘h enc ling April 22. 


APRIL, 1837. TA A.M. | 12,M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. 








Sunday, ~~ $8 50 42 W. 
Monday, 40 50 44 Ww. 
Tuesday, 3 50 40 N.E, 
Wednesday, 2 46 44 S.E. 
Thursday, 32 5-4 48 Ne 
Friday, 32 50 46 N. 
Saturday, 2 50 40 N. 
BRIGHTON MARKE oT — —Mospay, “April, 2 , 1837 


Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 315 Beef Cattle, 25 yoke Working Oxen, 
12 Cows and Calves, 200 Sheep and 800 Swine. 

About 50 Beef Cattle unsold. 

trices.—Beef Caitle—Last week's prices for a like 
quality were hardly supported. A few extra were ta- 
ken at 89a 92 
quality 7 75 a 8 25; third quality 7 

Working Oxen.—We noticed sales at $80, 
$110 and $120. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were made at $30, $35, 45, 
and $60 

Sheep —* Dull.” 
traordinary lot of weathers at $10 59 each. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle were taken at 10 a 10 1-4 for 
sows and IilaI!l 1-4 for barrows at retail. Jl and 12 
for large, and 11 1-2 and 12 1-2 for small shoats. 


first quality $8 25 a8 75; second 
00 a7 75. 
$82, $100 


We notice the sale of a very ex- 





2000 BUCK THORNS. 

Fine thrifivy Buckthorn Pisuts, in good order for transplant- 
ing, which will be sold low for cash. 

200 Pear Trees upon Quince just arrived from France, and 
in fine o-der—bearing wees for 15 cents, 

125 Pear ‘Trees upon Tree Stocks of the best new native 
and foreign varieties, 4 years from the graft at $1 00 each 

200 do. do. 2 do. do. et 75 each 
selected or 6,00 per dozen. 

160 finely rooted 3 years [sabe la Grape Vines. 

150 Orange Q since at 33,0) per dozen 

100 White Mulberry Ire ves 5 and 6 years old—targe. 

For sale at JOUN M IVES’S Nursery, adjoining Mr Rob- 
ert Manning’s, Dearborn Street, 

Salem, Mass , April 25. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a decided preference with many practical Farmers 
in this vicini ity. 

For the ensuing season the price will be reduced to 

‘Twentyfive dollars per ton, at the mill, or Twentyseven 
do'lars per ton in Boston, . 

Apply at No. 10 Commercial Wharf, Poston, or in Med- 
ford, at the mill. GEV. L. STEARNS & CO. 

Medtierd, Apri 26, 





w ANTS A SiTUATION 
As Gardener, a Young Man who understands his ! usiness 
Application to be made to this Office. Ap i! 26. 





 BRIDGEMAN’'S GARDENE! m’s ASSIST AN’ 
sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
For sale at the New England 
April 26. 





Just published and for 
and popular work, price SI. 
Seed Store, St North Market Street, up stairs. 


PEAR TREES. 
For sale at the Pomological Garden, Dearborn “treet, 
North Salem. Pear Trees, of the most eelebrated old and 
new soits, all engraited from Bearing Trees, 


ROBERT MANNING. 





April 19, 


“ASPARAGU! s, “ROOTS, “RHUBARB. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, Poad’s Giant 
Asparagus, superior; Wilmot’s Superb Early Rhubarb 
Roots, extra early (and fine.) 

Sweet Water 


Catawha and Isabella Gr rapes, large roots, 
and Chasselas Grapes. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
April 19. 


“WANTED. 
A Gardener well acquainted with the eultivatioa of flowers 
and the management of hot beds, to go 35 miles f:om Beston, 
apply atthis Office. 


arch 22 








| 
IPRICES OF 


NURSERY OF WILLIAM EK ENRICE. 
Nonantum Hill in Newion. 


3),0@) Morus Multicaulis, or troe Chinese | 
# ares See Muth erry ‘Trees, can yetbe supplied, whole- | 
sale or retail, ) 











made to use ail not called for soon. 
: e- . 
Colerain, Jan. 1s 37. Feb. 1. 


“SE K D Por ATOES. 
For Sale at the New England Seed Store, a few Bushels of 
Forty Fold Potatoes, a superior and prolific variety. 
St. Helena Potatoes. 
Early Hill Potaives, the bust early potato in the Market. 
March 22. 3w 


AMERICAN 


QUARTERLY. 

Wanted, No. 59 of eh - “% rican Quarterly Review, 
published by Wells 4 Lilly. for which a liberal price 
will be paid. Send by mail, or yer eh to Jos. Breck & Co 

Apel 12 Ne w England Fa armer Office. 
FRENC Il “BLU ES 

We have just reecived a few bushels of f Potatoes with the 
They are very large size 
JOS BRECK & CO. 
New England Farmer Office. 


above name, raised in Maine. 
prodoctive, and good eating 


Apnil ©. 





COUNTRY PROUDU ¢ 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEERLY 











; ~~. >. 
% “$e 4 ? 
" athe! ~ 14 ) P - F) | } ’ t } } i LoM to 
ki : UC . : ars “ = agin) ed : hei — | APPLES. | ba rre! | 175!) 2% 
— Kinds. Pears on duence stor Ks, mritty and | Beans white, . ; . F 4 lus hat 7> ian 
handsome, these will bear early aud abundant'y, RB ’ , ee 
’ it ' . oh LP. Mess, verre 5 OU et) 
3,000 Plums— Also selections of all other hardy fruits from | No. j 1 nz an 174 
the first rate so rees and the finest varieties known, . M4 ig is 1 ) 
oO cM caida “eager ae! 4] ae prime , 931 | i 
rhamential rees, shrubs and roses mo erbaceous | pte peyy 1x, (Americen) : : pond | 25 | or 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varictics including Poe- | (4, aici mans anit rv hi | 19 
ne ‘ ile ' } * nn g © . e ° | 4 
onies, aud Dou ile Seablias. J : : PEATHERS, northern, gcese, “ bt} (o 
Address by mail, post paid, to Wittiam Kenrick, New- auuthern. weese = WO nt 
? : ‘ i » zee . of) 
ton, Mass. near Boston. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, | Pray Ameri mn . 91 
wi'l be carefully selected, and labelled, and packed in the | piggy) (Cod 4 / . : mules i ; 5 0 
best style, and duly forwarded — enatone My land oF — | Fioun, Genesee, cash ° » barre} | 1 2) W550 
Prasportation gratis to the city, Priced Catalogues will be ra ean Ui ward street, | « | 975 1000 
sent to all whe apply. baltimore whart “ | Ven 
marae . wharf, 9¢ 
March 29. Rineumlite: “« | 900; 950 
ee : Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel; [C8 1 42 
BRIGHTON NURSERIES. southern flat yeilow :.* 1oe; 1 4 
For sale, 20.000 Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry white, “6 On 95 
Plants, warranted the tue and genune tind, Orders ad- Rye, northern, ‘ 115) 1% 
dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brightou, Mass., Barley, ‘ . ‘ “ 165; 115 
| for Mulberry, Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, Shrubs, Creep- Vats, 0 vorthern, (prime) = | G2 65 
ers, Herbaceous Perennials, &e &c. that are cultivated i | Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibe | 22 58 
any Nurseries ia the United States, with a first rate colleetion hard pressed, . s ee 1b 00 17 00 
of Green House Plants, will receive pro: npt attention, and, | Honey, » ; ‘ gallon 52 bd 
if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. Hops, Ist quality . ° . | pound 7 & 
Brighton, Jan. 18, 183 2d quality ‘ ‘ : “ | is) 6 
—_———-_- - | Lari, Boston, Ist sori, . } . ‘6 12 3 
MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. eniiiden, heb eat. “sa “of oa 12 
Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of } Leatruer, Philadelphia eity tannage “6 | 30 34 
Pouitry, Cows, Swine, and ether Domestic Animals. Seco id do country uo | 26 8 
American fiom the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the Balumore city do ‘4 } 27 2) 
Soil, Climate and Culture of the United States. y Thom- do dry hiv : | 
asG. Fe bee snden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- New York red, li wf “ | | "6 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, &c. Boston do. slaughter, 9| 2 
This book, publisiied by Joseph Ureck & Co. Boston, and do. light, oe | 1 21 
ec. Thechura. New York, ts forsale at the respective | LimE, hest sort, a“ ‘ P ‘ cask 120 1 25 
establishments of those Gentlemen. ‘I'he first edition of this | Mackenetr, No. 1. new, 5 ‘ ibarre) | 1000 10 50 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re-}| PuasteR Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs, cask 375) +4600 
ception, ft has been carefully revised, and new and orig rinal | Porn, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barre) 12600, 26 20 
tnformation relative to its topies have been dilig nt) y sought clerr from other States : “ OH 2600 
and tuserted in various parts of the Treatise. Mess, ‘ ‘ oe 20 00 22 50 
Mareb 15 », 1837. SEEDS, Herd’s Grass. i bushel} 9 $7 348 
Red Tx »» Q m F é 6u 65 
FRUIT TREES. temp, P ; | te 250) 275 
opr atta . . . . y t C > . ‘, 6 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale 150 Standard a sa gy sig pound oat 
-_ ; . . Southen ve ; ‘“s h 
Pear Trees of extra ‘arge size, of the choicest kinds including } ., . , ees ° . bo : 
: \ 4 ' } ; : sg >} Sirk Cocoons,(American) =, bushel} @75) 4°0 
the Dutchess d’ Angovleme, aud many other fine varieties, |}. , ° 
and some entirely new. ? ‘| Tatrow, tied, . , 4 ° Ib. Ie Is 
id some entire ~ 
Les, Ist sort a oO 
Also, 50 Dwarfs on Quinee stocks. ‘The whole of these Tea ey ' ‘ pr. Mo} 350) 4° 
Wook, prime, or Saxony Flecces, pound | ay ‘ 
trees wil! come immediately into bearig, and are we li wor } | Md - 
r ‘ oS ae Vamp on American, full blood, washed “ 65} 0 
thy the atteutioa of the horticulturist. Price 81 to §2 cach. : . , : | . 
P oT —pigirs: Reed Hage lied & a do. 3-dths do. ‘ | 60 bo 
A few scions ean be furnished if applied for soon, in 1-2 i _ at RD 
Also, 150 Plum trees of superior kinds, Price from 50 ets “Ely . ant pw 4 
do. 1-4 and common “ 1) 50 
to $1,060 each. | 
i irape Vines in assortments of twenty, selected for the | | x 
radhepas oy age 7, sekectes j a  { Pulled superfine, “o; | © 65 
tab'e, of superior kinds, fed toy pare a : | 0 
. . ‘ c ae ! , } a , 
All the above trees and vines were imported l-y one of our = 94 do P Di a ; 19 
A : a = < " ‘ 7) 4 
first horticulturists, from France; and are in the finest order. = 3d | ] - 4) | 45 
b . ; ; 3c do, ; , 0) 35 
All orders for trees or shrubs will meet with prompt atten- : 
lion. s 
. > . . a 4 outhern pulled wool is generally 5 cts 
Just received at the New England Seed Store a fine collec- | 
, dies ae ess per Mb. 
tien of Double Dahlia Roots. : - ~ es 
Also, Gladiolus psitte-na; Double ruberose, striped itn —_ 
‘eaved do. Amaryllis formosissima, and ‘Tiger flowers. PRO v $ 510 N M ARKE T. 
April 5. KETAIL PRICES, 
cciniateadctl ———_— hemes ——— | Hams, northern, | pound 14] 15 
1S MLS LCAUL - — | por 4 
——— oes us ‘southern, and western, a 15 14 
Joseph Davenport offers for sa« °C 6U0 piants of ne true] PorK, whole hogs | “ | 10 2 
é ; ; g3, A ‘ 
Chinese Mulverry or Morus Muiuean. s. Tice: wl! he care- PouLtTRy, ; P ci 9 19 
filly pac ked and forwarded as early sas desired. Orders inust Borren,(tub) . . i “ iM 12 
be sent to Colerain, Mass. till the idth March, after which lump : . | | | 9% 
time to Hartford, Coun. Ali inquiries will be attenc led to al! Reas. n : : | denen! 16 18 
his plantation, 5 niles South West of the city, Porators, F ‘ bushel} 73] 100 
Early orders only will be supplied, as arrangements will be CIDER, : | barrel | 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION 
Terrible Tractoration aud other Peems. By Dr Caustic. 
Ith Edtion. For sale at the New Eugland Seed Store. 


Apis 19. 





— So 


PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &e. 

500 Plum trees of a most approved kinds and extra size, 
260 Quince trees of good size many of them have borne {rnit, 
1500 Isabella grape trom 5to 15 feet high. 1000 Catawba, 
Bland’s & Pond’s seédling extra size in he: wing state, chasse. 
las Sweet Water, Black Hamburgh, &e, 10,000 roots Giant 
Asparagus, 5000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately 
introduced, and a good assortment of Goosberries aud Roses 
of different kinds. 

All orders lett at this office. or at Messrs Sawyer & Poad’s, 
25 Broad street, and with the subscriber Cambridge Port, 
wi'l meet with immed.ate attention, SAMUEL POND, 


March 15. 
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I MUST NOT TEA 


SE MY MOTHER. 


I MUST not tease my mother ; 
For she is very kind, 
And everything she says to me 
I must directly mind ; 
For when I was a baby, 
And could not speak or walk, 
She let me in her bosom sleep, 
And taught me how to talk. 


I must not tease my mother ; 
And when she likes to read, 

Or has the headache, T will step 
Most silently indeed. 

I will not choose a noisy play, 
Or trifling troubles tell; 

But sit down quiet by her side, 
And try to make her well. 


I must not tease my mother ; 
I ’ve heard dear father say, 
When [ was in the cradle sick, 
She nursed me night and day. 
She lays me in my little bed, 
>he gives me clothes and food, 
And I have nothing else to pay, 
But trying to be good. 


I must not tease my mother ; 
She loves me all the day, 

And she has patience with my faults, 
Aud teaches me to pray; 

How much I ’Il strive to please her 
She every hour shall see, 

For should she go away, or die, 
What would become of me * 


CURLOUS DISCOVERY, 


It is well known to our readers, that among the 
many natural curiosities found in the extensive 
caves and grottoes, in the vicinity of the Great 
Laurel Ridge, (Cumberland Mountains) many hu- 
man skeletons and animals have been 
discovered, some of them in a petrified state.— 
These caves abound in prodigious vaulted apart- 
ments and chambers, which, when viewed by 
torch light, exhibit scenes of gloomy grandeur, 
which astonishes the beholder. Several petrified 
trees have also 
the river, near this ridge, as also bones of mam- 
moths, and other animals, whose races are now 
extinct. 

But the most remarkable discovery that has ev- 
er been made in this part of the country—if not 
the greatest natural curiosity in the world, was 
brought to light on Sunday, 24th January, by two 
scicutific gentlemen with whom we are acquaint- 
ed, and who are now in town. They have been 
several weeks exploring the caves above alluded 
to, and gathering such curiosities as they wished 
to carry away with them. 

They are provided for this purpose with a boat 
of gum elastic, and capable of buoying two per- 
sons. With this bout, and other conveniences 
procured for the purpose, they will, undoubtedly, 
before they leave their task, penetrate every ac- 
cessible bole in the West Cumberland mountains, 
for they are determined to spend the whole sea- 
son among them. 

The wonderful discovery whieh will now short- 


bones of 


been discovered on the banks of 


} 


ly ae presented to the clita: 1 is th ‘ee petzitle “d 
bodies entire, one of a dog, and two human bod- 
ies, one of them holding a spear, It is believed 
i by these gentlemen, that all three of the bodies 
may be removed from their position in a perfect 
state—though the dog, being in a lying posture 
upon a fiat rock, it will be undoubtedly Ma dif- 
ficult task to remove it uninjured. The human 
bodies appear to be those of men—probably bun- 
ters. Their clothing can hardly be distinguished 
—hut still it isevident that that too was in a mea- 
sure turned into stone. They are described thus 
—one sitting, with his head leaned, as it were, 
against a projecting rock, and the other standing 
with a spear balanced in his hand, as though he 
was surprised, and had just started ona quick 

yalk. 
about to makes a spring—but the featurés, or body 
is not distinct enough to determine which posi- 
tion, 

This wonderful formation cannot be accounted 
for in any other way, than that these persons were 
buried by some terrible convulsion of nature,— 
The cave in which they were found is full 125 
feet into the mountains, and is situated about a 
mile beyond what is called the Mammoth Grotto, 
in adirect line. The entrance to the place is 
difficult, and it is thought that it was never before 
attempted at all. 
the cave is a considerable brook of water, which 
appears to gather from all parts of it. There is 
also a valley thence to the river. The gentlemen 
who have made this interesting discovery, are 
making active preparations to bring away the bod- 
ies, Which they intend to have forwarded to New 
York. 

Since the above was written, we have had an 
invitation to visit the cave and bodies, which we 
shall most certainly accept. We have hitherto 
declined to mention the names of the persons to 
whom we have alluded in this account, One of 
them is a wealthy English gentleman, resident of 
Philadelphia, Jolin Chester, Esq., and his com- 
panion is Mr Jaeob L, Davis, a Philadelphian,— 
The object of their scientific researches is princi- 
pally their own gratification, We shail text week 
give our readers some further particulars to the 
position of the cave, ete,, which our visit will en- 
able us to do. — Hamilton (T'enn.) Obs. 





| 


| 
| 


Hix ton’s ‘Darvas SvavTes, —This i is a work of 
a peculiar cast, comprised in 20 numbers, written | 
by John Howard Hinton, a literary gentleman of | 
England, and republished in this country with 
large improvements by Samuel L. Knapp of New 
York. It isthe history and topography of the 
United States from the earliest period to the year 
1832, is written in a pleasing style, and treats 
largely as well of the geology, mineralogy, zool- 
ogy and botany of our countrry, as of its agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, laws, manners, 
customs, religions, public improvements, and oth- 

er topics which do not enter into the details of aj} 
general historian. The additions by Mr Knapp, 

are considerable and valuable. ‘The value of the | 
work is greatly enlanced in our estimation by the | 
beautiful engravings with which it is embellistied, | 

40 in number, presenting views of American sce- 
nery, of cities, public builings, battle scenes, por- 
traits, &c., which alone, are worth the money 
paid for the work, 








("A punctual man is very rarely a poor man, 


The dog lies as if crouched in terror, or | 


At the foot of the entrance of 





Rone versus He gt sae Sa i past year, 
Madamoiselle Celeste has cleared by her wonder- 
ful feet performances, probably not less than thir- 
tyfive thousand dollars. In New York, the last 
autumn, she drew tremendous houses at the Na- 
tional Theatre, for thirtysix successive nights. In 
Boston and Washington and Philadelphia, she 
turned every body’s head and emptied every body’s 
pockets. She left Washington at the middle of 
the winter for Louisville, where in six nights she 
cleared upwards of two thousand dollars. In N. 
Orleans in twentythree nights, eight thousand 
eight hundred ; and in Mobile in twelve nights, 
five thousand. She is now at Vick=burg. She 
intends returning to Louisville, and thence visit- 
ing Cincinnati, Baltimoreand Boston, She expects 
to sail for Europe, in the packet of the 8th July, 
Nearly four thousand dollars were received at her 
benefit at New Orleans.—Porlland A:/v. 





Rar Roaps.—The increase of travelling con- 
sequent on the estalishment of roads is enormous, 
An Euglish paper says, that before the establish- 
/ment of the Leeds and Selby rail road, the num- 
ber of passengers between the two towns was 15,- 
'000 a year, since then, it has been 103,300, being 
an increase of nearly seven to one! We haveno 
doubt, that a similar effect will ensue from the 
establishment of the Wilmington and Susquehan- 
na rail road, and than in two or three years from 
the time of its opening, the travel between Phila- 
}delphia and Baltimore, will be doubled.—Dela- 
ware Journal. 








Anecpore.—W hat are you thinking, my man ? 
said Lerd Hill, as he approached a soldier who 
was leaning, in a gloomy mood upon his firelock, 
while around him Jay many mangled thousands 
of French and English: it was a few hours after 
the battle of Salamanca had been won by the 
| British, The soldier started, and after saluting 
his General, answered,— I was thinking, my Lord, 
how many widows and orphans I perhaps have 
| this day made, for one shilling. 





A Hamburg paper says, in speaking of the in- 
fluenza or grippe, in Hanover: ‘lhe disorder 
| is, however, of short duration, being over at two 
| days : : especially when the patients remain quiet 
| ly in their chambers without any medical advice.” 
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